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The Challenge of 1945 to Christian Education 
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Christian education, we believe, is relevant to every 
‘problem, domestic and foreign, social and individual, which 
confronts the American people. Let us, then, begin our 
-diseussion by stating some of the presuppositions that should 
govern our thought and action as we are confronted by the 
challenge of 1945. 

Human nature is educable—tThis is our basic postulate. 

' Unfortunately there are in our world today many men of 
all-will, indoctrinated skilfully in hatred, arrogance, racism 
-and aggression. Among these are Germans and Japanese. 
But all such persons are not to be found in Germany and in 
Japan. Some are among us. Some are our own people. 
‘Germans and Japanese and doubtless some of the other 
mations, including our own, will have to be restrained until 
they can be re-educated. It is all too easy in the heat of war 
to believe that the people of Germany and Japan are incor- 
rigible and must be forever reduced to economic and political 
impotence. But it remains true also that they are human 
and therefore educable. We and they should be convicted 
of sin and righteousness. The church calls all of us to 

repentance for our share of responsibility and of guilt for 
the strife and misery of the world. But we are all educable. 
We and they can learn, can be reconstructed. Education 
has limits but within those limits it must be trusted and 
used. Immanuel Kant once said, “To love your enemies 
is to believe them capable of improvement.” - 

All personal growth and achievement is inter-personal. 

_ Great individuals are made by meaningful relationships with 

_ others in great causes. Indeed, our characters can be judged 

cin terms of the greatness of the movements and the groups 
to which we really “belong.” And by “belong” I do not 

_ mean merely those in which we have nominal membership, 
or to which we contribute small sums of money or per- 

functory service, but the ones which are the object of our 
loyalties, about which we feel deep concern, and for which 

_we are prepared to give time, talent, and treasure without 


The spiritual life arises in the individual in the struggle 
between the claims of self with its appetites and desires, 
orts, and indulgences, and the claims of the general 
‘are. At the point in our experience where the enhance- 
of other persons and enrichment of the social life pulls 
strongly than our individual personal selfish interests 

ds to their subordination to great social purposes, 
n truly we begin to be great souls;.however inconspicuous 
the station in life in which we find ourselves. = 
re are fateful, decisive moments in the lives of indi- 
1s and of societies —At these moments, a brave decision 
. knowledge of reality means an advance to 
d before, the opposite choice 
means slipp 


ack the long, slow © 


descent to mediocrity. Crisis times are times of potential 
greatness as well as times of the judgment of our littleness. 
The Chinese idiogram for character is a combination of two 
words—danger and opportunity. 

This moment in the history of western civilization is such 
a time.—The crisis is unparalleled. The Persian invasion of 
Greece, the epic struggles of the Romans with the Cartha- 
ginians in three great wars, the barbarian invasion of Rome, 
the defeat of Islam at Tours, the Renaissance, the French 
Revolution, the Napoleonic Wars,—all these, crucial in the 
world’s history as they have been, are not to be compared 
with the manifold crisis which confronts mankind today. It 
is a crisis military, economic, political, cultural, religious, 
and individual in the personality structure of vast multitudes 
of people. It is a time of danger not so much from foreign 
foes, as from our own reluctance to seize the opportunity 
and move on into the promised land of personal and national 
greatness. We may, if we do the right things, organize 
society for a new outflowering of Christian civilization. We 
may also, however, for a second time within a generation, 
allow nervous, emotional, and spiritual exhaustion to over- 
take us, and if we do, we may again wallow in a period of 
“normalcy,” while sinister forces gather for the third assault 
upon western civilization and upon the spiritual life of 
mankind. 

Tasks awaiting decision and action—Great world tasks 
await the power and influence of America. The most sig- 
nificant question confronting the American people as 1945 
opens is probably this: Can we become great enough, soon 
enough? ‘The times call for greatness, for statesman-like 
vision, for unselfish devotion, for patience and poise in deal- 
ing with combat fatigue and war neuroses in ourselves and 
in our foes. I mention briefly three ad interim tasks for 
immediate attack, and six longer-range tasks for which we 
as Christians must work. 

Relief, reconstruction, and rehabdilitation—This is unques- 
tionably first in order of urgency. Future peace depends 
upon the speed with which the starving can be fed and the 
devastated areas restored. Anarchy and chaos furnish fertile — 
soil for future dictators and psychopathic mass movements 
of revenge and sabotage. While the major burden of relief 
and rehabilitation must be borne by governments, the 
churches have a part to play in creating the ethical and 
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ehurches should motivate the people, in and out of the 
churches, to share in this work, which is the basis of 
reconciliation. 

Justice for war criminals Protestant churches of Britain, 
Canada, and the United States can easily be appealed to by 
a sentimentality about the beaten foe which may defeat the 
ends of justice and prevent the necessary lesson that aggres- 
sion will not be tolerated in the coming age. Christian love 
may sometimes be more realistically expressed in surgery 
than in flowers and kind words. The keenest Christian dis- 
crimination must be exercised to support movements to 
punish, without hatred, criminals guilty of violations of 
existing international laws, whether or not their governments 
have unilaterally denounced those laws. Without destroying 
the national life of enemy countries, just ways must be 
found to prevent the re-arming of those who have for 
generations disturbed the peace of the world. Entirely aside 
from saving ourselves from another world war, it will be 
loving treatment of our present enemies and hasten their 
restoration to the fellowship of the family of nations to 
deprive them of the means of further aggression. 

A policy for colonies, dependencies and mandated areas.— 
The Christian principle of the inherent sacredness of per- 
sonality and its limitless value must be implemented in 
dealings with colonial peoples, particularly colored peoples 
and those with backward cultures. Churches which support 
missionary enterprises should also support the application 
of the Christian command—“ Bear ye one another’s burdens, 
and so fulfill the law of Christ.” Peoples not yet ready for 
self-government should be patiently prepared to earn that 
privilege. Criteria of fitness for self-rule should be worked 
out internationally, and the peoples concerned should be 
carefully instructed-by the trustee nations in the terms and 
conditions for achieving freedom from outside tutelage. 


World Organization Required 

These three ad interim policies and the longer-range poli- 
cies to preserve peace, security, order, justice and humane 
progress for all men call for the establishment of world 
organization to maintain them. Therefore, the churches and 
their members as citizens should work to secure the universal 
recognition of certain broad principles and the willingness 
of nations to renounce some measure of national sovereignty 
in the interests of world welfare. The churches should always 
be ahead of governments and of non-church public opinion 
in ethical and spiritual insights. They should dare to work 
for values not immediately achievable. Among these instru- 
ments of Christian ends are: 

A World Bill of Rights, containing at first only those 
principles upon which most of the United Nations may 
agree, for the protection of individuals and minorities within 
their states, colonies, dependencies and protectorates, such as, 
for example: 


under public laws applicable to all; (c) the right to political, 
economic, and educational opportunity for all without dis- 
crimination on account of class, race, color, party, religion, 
or sex; (d) the right of life, liberty and livelihood, without 
abridgment except by due process of law. 

A World Wide Organization of Responsible States 
for the purpose of maintaining international peace and 
_ security under international law. The power to execute 
the decisions of the international body should eventually 
be lodged in an international police force under the con- 
trol of the international executive, but in the interim 
the forces of the United Nations should be assigned limited 
responsibilities under the overall direction of the world 
organization. < 

A World Court, in which at first there should be 
representatives of all the United Nations, and eventually of 
all free responsible nations. 

A World Economic Planning Board to arrange the 
machinery necessary to make available the natural re- 
sources of the world to all, and to raise the standard of living 
throughout the world, particularly in backward countries. 


e: (a) freedom of speech, assembly, publication, 
study and investigation, and worship; (b) the right of trial 
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A World Labor Office to carry on the work of the 
similar office of the League of Nations. It is necessary 
that advanced nations be protected against unfair competi- 
tion by nations whose labor standards are low, and that 
living standards be raised for workers everywhere. 


A World Education Office, which should supervise edu- 
cational reconstruction throughout the world. It is not 
possible that American educators shall attempt to democ- 
ratize the education of other countries, but it is possible to 
prevent the educational facilities in now enemy countries 
from being used as propaganda centers for the continuation 
of chauvinism, racism, imperialism, as well as the distortion 
of the facts of history, anthropology, biology, economics, and. 
even the natural sciences in the interests of political ideolo- 
gies. All that is asked for the teaching of democracy is a 
“fair field and no favors.” 


Tasks International and Intra-national 


Many of today’s most urgent world problems are among 
those which we Americans have not solved within our own 
nation. Victory at the peace table involves world social, 
political, and economic readjustments. Many of the same 
readjustments must be made at home. We dare not post- 
pone dealing with the world problems until we have com- 
pleted the agenda of unfinished business of American democ- 
racy. That would be as unnecessary and as unwise as to: 
cease guiding and advising our children or collaborating 
with our friends until we ourselves have no unsolved per- 
sonal problems. Our loved ones might still be awaiting our 
help at our deathbeds. It is our conviction that the world 
task, the national task, and the individual task need not wait 
one upon the other. On the contrary, we Americans can 
serve the world best while we work at the task of eliminating 
our own racism, streamlining our laws and their administra- 
tion, solving our political and economic problems, and extend- 
ing the scope of our own democracy. Individuals, too, need 
to work at their character structures and personality integra- 
tions, or they are in danger of projecting their own diffi- 
culties out into the world around them. Society must be 
reconstructed by reconstructed persons. But persons are 
aided in their own reconstruction partly by being geared 
effectively to the task of making a better world. We can 
tackle some items on the agenda of unfinished business and 
dispatch them better now than in the piping times of peace. 

It is for this reason that religious educators (all educators 
should in this sense be religious) must attack simultaneously 
on all fronts, must work to heighten the awareness of indi- 
viduals of their relations to the tasks of humanity, without 
neglecting the completion of purposeful, competent, joyous, 
creative, reverent personalities. , 

In summary, to meet the challenge of the day that is upon 
us, Christian education must be: ; 

(1) More largely social, rather than mainly individualistic 
in its aims. This social reference is not only to the world 
in which we are set down, but to an historical worshipping 
fellowship—the Church. 

(2) Active and participative in its processes rather than 
mainly ideational and verbalizing. Christian social action 
deserves a larger place in our programs, 

(3) Character- and personality-forming, as well as knowl- 
edge- and skill-producing. 

(4) Reconstructive as well as constructive. The re-making 
of marred lives must have a new importance among war- 
shaken people. a oe 

(5) Adult-educating as well as child and youth-edueating. 
Children and youth are taught by Sania: We one ae i 
neglect the education of the parents and teachers who help © 
oe aires of those less mature. in hates ae 

reat Christian education involves the whole personality — 
functioning purposefully, competently, joyously, in Christian : 
fellowship for the ends of the Kingdom of Love. When our | 


whole selves are wholly committed to the whole task, 
shall have Christian education fit for the time of greatne 


Social Witness and Evangelism 


“ 


(This article is an abridgement of a lecture, delivered some 
months before his lamented death, by the Archbishop of Canterbury. 
The complete lecture was published in Hngland’ as a pamphlet by 
the Epworth Press in a small edition which, because of paper 
shortage, could not be reprinted. It has been pronounced the best 
statement in recent years on the relation between evangelism and 
social service—the gospel for the individual amd for society—or 
between personal and corporate religion.—Hditor.) 


Not long ago a friend confronted me with this challenge: 
“Tf a visitor from Mars had come to Europe in about 1935 
and had visited Russia and Germany, he would have had 
no doubt what was the aim in those countries of the Com- 
munist and the National Socialist parties; if he had then 
come to England, would he have been able to form any 
similar conception of the aim of the Christians in it?” .. . 

I think our visitor from Mars, if he had found his way 
into the Chureh of the Catacombs, or the centres of the early 
Franciscan movement, or the early days of the conversion 
of Uganda, would feel that he had been face to face with 
a very definite and conerete force, conscious of itself and its 
aim, even if its character and purpose could be but vaguely 
indicated in words. 

There would be both truth and justice in our reply to the 
challenge that the object of the community of Christians is 
to make Christians—to make Christians of some sort out of 
those who are not Christians at all, and to make better 
Christians out of those who are already some sort of Chris- 
tians. Yet this is insufficient; for that is an aim which, in 
the contemporary world, is entirely impracticable. The very 
air is full of every kind of propaganda; men’s minds are 
obscured and their time is preoccupied with claims other 
than religious. They see the use and value of many other 
competitors for their attention; they do not see the use or 
value of Christianity. They are not, as a rule, hostile to it; 
they regard it as a perfectly legitimate and harmless hobby— 
a refined occupation for the leisure of the mystical; they 
even have some respect for its moral judgments, though they 
often dissent from them. But they feel no need of its help, 
no obligation to heed its warnings. To a very great extent 
the nation has drifted away from any distinctively Christian 
beliefs. 

This is not to say that the nation has become irreligious. 
There is a very widespread theism—a belief in a righteous 
God who in a general sense rules the world, though He is 
not regarded as demanding of the individual any more exact- 
ing requirement than what may enable him to say, “I have 
not done any harm to any one.” Goodness is thus thought of 
primarily in a negative way, and the judgments of God are 
thought of as falling, if anywhere, on outrageous sinners or 
on nations which follow a policy that involves misery for 


‘multitudes. The idea of sin, as distinct from acts of conscious 
‘ill-will, is not often present in men’s minds; and the whole 
‘notion of redemption is so alien from them as to be 
unintelligible. .. . 


We have to recognize also that there is a great part of our 
opulation which has scarcely any interest in general ideas 
or activities expressed in or supported by such ideas... . 
hese people earn their livelihood in occupations that do not 
interest them; their aim is chiefly to earn what they can 


spend upon their leisure; and that leisure they oceupy with 


amusement. Such people are the victims of a faulty social 


and educational system; but to many they seem fortunate 


because they have the appearance of prosperity. . . ae 

In more thoughtful circles, this purposeless attitude to 
life is encouraged by an unscientific use of the natural 
iences in education. . . . The truly scientific attitude towards 
» sciences recognizes the limitation of the method of the 
ratory as being applicable only to what can be weighed 
d.... If by scientific method we mean accurate 
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ion, valid inference and verification by experience, 
for us all. A full education must, however, 
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supplement these studies with others, such as history or 
literature, where it is not possible to achieve absolute pre- 
cision or certainty, but where the personal response of the 
student is challenged at every turn. But this consideration 
has been neglected and we have to deal with a generation 
for which the predominant intellectual influence is moulded 
by that educational defect. The result is a divorce between 
intellect and emotion, with consequent strains and tensions 
both in the body politic and in the psychological constitution 
of those in whom that divorce has been effected. 


This attitude of detachment, encouraged in the more edu- 
cated by the lack of balance and adjustment in our education, 
is reinforced by the complexity of political life. The ordinary 
citizen is bewildered by the number of questions with regard 
to which decisions are needed, and the way in which they are 
interlocked with one another. So he is disposed to abandon 
the effort to reach any conclusion or to take any responsible 
action. He notices that when men touch the complicated 
structure of social or international life, they often produce 
results exactly opposite to those at which they were aiming. 
He feels that it is all beyond him; he decides to look after 
his own affairs and leave politics to experts or fools. But in 
reaching that decision he is taking the very important politi- 
eal action of repudiating democracy; he is also shirking, or 
at least relieving himself of, a burden of responsibility. Thus 
from another side he is pressed towards an irresponsible 
and purposeless existence. 

But there are other factors in the situation to be noted. 
The traditional character of our people contains some quali- 
ties certainly akin to, and almost certainly due to, the moral 
teaching and influence of Christ. There is a deep and eon- 
stant stream of kindliness, and an attitude to life which is 
outraged by the lack of kindliness. There is strong feeling 
for family and home—all who have had touch with the men 
and women in the Forces know this. And there is a wide- 
spread reverence for our Lord, even when there is no inti- 
mate knowledge of the Gospel story and no acquaintance 
with or acceptance of any theological interpretation of His 
Work or Person... . 

In whatever degree my sketch of the present-day situation 
is accurate, it indicates the special quality of the Christian 
task today and the special difficulties attending upon it... . 

I am convineed that in this period of history social witness 
is an indispensable instrument of evangelism. We cannot 
obtain a hearing for our primary message if with regard 
to the evils of which men are chiefly conscious we have to 
say that for these the message contains no remedy. We must 
first find where men are, and then, taking by the hand, lead 
them to the true source of power and peace. But we can 
do little as long as we call to them across an intervening 
gulf; and we can do nothing if we direct our appeal to some 
region of interest where they are not to be found at all. 

It would indeed be a fatal error to suggest that the only 
reason why the Church should proclaim the divine law for 
society is that it supplies for our age an indispensable pre- 
liminary to effective evangelism. On the contrary, it is a 
primary obligation even though no evangelism should follow. 
The Church is called to bear witness to the truth concerning 
God and Man as this is communicated to it by the Word of 
God—that Word which speaks through nature, through his- 


tory, through conscience, and supremely through Scripture 


as focused in the record of Jesus Christ who is that Word 
made flesh. God in Creation fashioned physical nature with 
its own laws, which cannot be broken; He also fashioned 
human nature with its own laws, but with power of choice 


table consequence of his choice, which is God’s judgment 


upon it. The Church as witness to the Word of God must — 
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to obey or to break those laws; but man does not by breach = 
of the law escape its control, for he has to suffer the inevi- 
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proclaim the divine law for man and the divine judgment. 
It may be that this is what the world now chiefly needs from 
it. That witness, like the message of the prophets, involves 
direct intervention in the political sphere—not indeed in the 
region of ways and means, but in that of principles, inelud- 
ing the denunciation of particular expedients which offend 
against right principles. This is a plain duty on its own 
ground, but one to which the Church may the more eagerly 
devote itself because it is today the indispensable preliminary 
to evangelism. 

Now it is an undoubted feature of the age in which we 
live that men feel their individual lives to be overshadowed 
and controlled by impersonal forces. The Industrial Revolu- 
tion in its various stages of development has done much to 
depersonalize human life. With mass-production applied not 
only to material goods, but to recreation, entertainment, and 
education, the arena of obvious individual responsibility is 
vastly restricted. That is an evil; it is not to be acquiesced 
in, but rather to be corrected; first of all, however, it must 
be recognized as a fact. Its consequence is that the call to 
individual conversion is not likely to be widely effective 
unless it is prefaced by evidence of social concern and ability 
to effect social changes. Our social witness, apart from its 
own intrinsic value as a contribution to social welfare is an 
indispensable introduction to effective evangelism on a wide 
scale or as directed to those who stand quite apart from the 
Church. 


Of course this must not be interpreted as a suggestion that 
it is a substitute for evangelism. On the contrary, a Chris- 
tian approach to questions of social justice will lead us back 
to a renewed belief in the need for individual conversion 
and dedication. The essential Gospel does not change. From 
generation to generation, it is the proclamation of the Holy 
Love of God disclosed in His redeeming acts. Belief in that 
Gospel sends us forth to remedy conditions which degrade 
the children of God or make it harder for them to believe in 
Him or to obey Him; and as we strive to effect the reforms 
for which, from age to age, the changing circumstances call, 
we find that the chief condition of success is the reform of 
men and women, the effective calling of them to faith in God 
and obedience to Him. And as we see this ourselves, we 
must make it known to others; part of our social witness 
itself must be the perpetual warning that, whatever the social 
and economie system human selfishness will find ways of 
exploiting it unless it be extirpated by the power of the 
Gospel; and this cannot be earried out wholesale; it is done 
now for this soul, now for that; it is the essence of indi- 
vidual conversion. The Gospel itself impels us to the task 
of social witness; our social witness leads us and all who 
hear us back to the Gospel. 

To set our social witness in this context has the added 
advantage of helping us to determine, not only its content 
in general, but also the point or points on which we should 
concentrate our attention if we are to make any distinctive 
Christian contribution to social progress or to the saving 
of our society from the collapse towards which some observers 
believe it to be hastening. This is a matter of fundamental 
importance. It too easily happens that Christians, being 
stirred in conscience to a new sense of social responsibility, 
look around for the most hopeful remedies or reconstructions 
proposed by other parties or persons, and seek to throw the 
weight of Christian witness into the scales on behalf of 
these. ... none 

We ought to mingle more of purely Christian warning 
and eriticism than we commonly do with our commendation 
of political schemes in general. For our concern is with 
the spirit in the first place, and with the political device 
chiefly as an expression and channel of the spirit. 

The Christian approaches the partciular problem of his 
own generation in the light of certain unchanging truths, 
as he believes them to be, concerning God and Man. These 


may be summarized briefly as follows: (1) Man is funda-— 


mentally a child of God, who created him to be the conscious 
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recipient of the divine love and endowed him with the 
capacity, but did not impose upon him the necessity, to 
respond to it; each man has therefore a status and dignity 
which is logically prior to and in all ways independent of 
his relationship to any earthly authority or association— 
family, nation, and state included. (2) Men do not in fact 
respond to.the love of God with answering love in more 
than a very partial degree; they set up their own standards 
of value and pursue their own interests, irrespective of God’s 
purpose or the good of mankind at large. This leads them 
into strife and in order that they may have liberty either to 
follow their own interests effectively or to develop their 
capacity for love, there is need of a Law which can exer- 
cise an effective restraint upon the exercise of selfishness. 
(3) This Law can never cure the evil, for it appeals to self- 
interest in the very process of regulating it. Thus it may 
even intensify the spiritual evil while it checks the more 
disastrous outward effects of it. The best it can effect, if 
left unaided, is a balance of competing selfishness, where 
each prevents others from calamitous expression. (4) There is 
a radical cure—the gospel of the Love of God, by which men 
can be won from their original self-centeredness to respond 
freely to the Love of God by the dedication of their lives. 
But this cost God the Agony and Bloody Sweat, the Cross and 
Passion; and it becomes effective in men and women only 
by radical conversion. Therefore the Christian will not 
expect to see a terrestrial Utopia established by what is 
called social reform alone; he will make his first concern 
the conversion of all whom he can influence to full Christian 
discipleship; but he will also set himself to do what he can 
to make the inevitably defective system expressed in and 
upheld by Law as far as may be one which eases rather 
than hinders the task of conversion. 

The social witness of the Church is thus at one and the 
same time a preparation for the full gospel and a conse- 
quence of it. It is a preparation for it because the words 
which must be used derive their meaning in the minds of the 
hearers from experience of home and community. If a child 
has grown up in a home tyrannized over by a brutal and 
drunken father, the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God may 
be horrible and repellant to him, and the opening words of 
the Lord’s Prayer have no appeal. If there is no experience 
of common life where each feels that he is both needed and 
welcome and also that he carries some responsibility for — 
the welfare of the whole, it is far harder to attach real mean- 
ing to the fellowship of the Church or the communion of 
saints. By fashioning, so far as we can, the conditions which 
foster the community life in the home and in the wider society 
which the child enters on leaving school, we are at the same 
time creating the conditions which facilitate both interest in 
and acceptance of the Gospel itself. 

And this same social witness is a consequence of the Gospel 
for those who already believe it, because that Gospel, accepted 
in their hearts, impels them to do all they can to remedy 
injustice, to alleviate distress, to create fellowship, and to 
promote the development of fully matured persons in fellow- 
ship. The Christian knows that this end ean be attained — 
without the preaching and the acceptance of the Gospel - 
itself; but he seeks so far as possible to have the social order ~ 
as his ally and not his antagonist as he preaches it. i a 

For he must recognize that the social and economie struc- 
ture is the most potent of all educational forces moulding the 
characters of those who grow up within it. In the formation 
of character three main forces cooperate or interfere with — 
one another—the family, the school, and the community as a — 
whole. In our dislocated system we ought to add as a fourth — 
the Church, though jdihlly this acts as an educational influ- | 
ence chiefly through all the other three. Of these four th 
community itself is the most powerful. Where famil 
school, and Church are all effectively at work together, th 
may do much to mould a character sharply at variance 
the outlook and standards of the community so far as 
impinges upon that character, and where relations withi 

(Turn to page 9) 


Editorial 


“the life that you lived before” 


To the angel of the Church in Ephesus write: These 
are the words of him who holds the seven stars in 
his right hand, and walks among the seven golden 
lamps,—! know your life, your toil and your endur- 
ance, and | know that you cannot tolerate evil-doers. 
| know, too, how you tested those who declare that 
they are Apostles, though they are not, and how you 
proved them false. You possess endurance, and have 


borne much for my Name and have never grown 
weary. But this | have against you—You have aban- 
doned your first love. Therefore remember from 
what you have fallen, and repent, and live the life 
that you lived before; or else, | will come and 
remove your Lamp from its place, unless you repent. 


—Revelation 2:1-5. 


The Twentieth Century New 
Testament. 


A chief concern of early Methodism was for the redemp- 
tion of the plain people—those who today are referred to as 
“the masses ’—the working class of Great Britain. As it 
was said of Jesus, so also was it said of John Wesley: “ The 
common people heard him gladly.” Methodism made con- 
verts among all classes but the rank and file of the member- 
ship of the Methodist societies were humble folk—rural 
laborers, artisans, miners, clerks and small shopkeepers. 
Christianity, Wesley declared, “is essentially a social reli- 
gion.” This being his deep conviction he could not but be 
concerned because of the spiritual poverty and the economic 
destitution of the multitude. “ Why are so many thousands 
of the people estranged from God?” “Why are thousands 
starving, perishing from want, in every part of England?” 
““Why are so many thousand people in London, in Bristol, 
in Norwich, in every county from one end of England to 
the other utterly destitute of employment?” These, and 
other like questions he insistently asked. It was to these— 
the underprivileged of England—to which his sympathy 
moved him to turn. It was to these and not to the com- 
fortable, the well fed, the owners of great estates and grand 
houses to whom Wesley deliberately addressed his message. 
They were Methodism’s “ first love.” 
_ The rise of the British labor movement came later. But 
meanwhile the early concern for the spiritual and social wel- 
fare of the laboring class extended to a search for means by 
which practical help could be given. Wesley and his ¢o- 
laborers made experiments with numerous methods and 


agencies, so it was no accident, when Trade Unionism devel- 
oped, that Methodist lay leaders and local preachers com- 


prised a considerable proportion of its advocates. Of the 


six “Tolpuddle martyrs” whose persistence in forming an 


| 


Agricultural Union in spite of threats and persecution 


dramatized the beginnings of the Trade Union movement, 
three were local preachers and two others were active lay 
workers in Tolpuddle Methodist Chapel. 
‘torian of nineteenth century England, Elie Halévy, records 
that the majority of the leaders of the Trade Union move- 


The French his- 


ent of the early decades of the century belonged to the non- 


-eonformist sects—many of them Methodist local preachers. 


Not until the general election of 1874 were Trade Union 
nembers elected to Parliament. Of the two then chosen, 
ne—Alexander Macdonald was a Scotch Puritan—and the 
ther, Thomas Burt, who for forty-seven years represented 
the same constituency in the House of Commons, was a local 
[ethodist preacher. In his autobiography, A Man’s Life, 


Jack Lawson bears testimony to the fact that the first fighters 
for Unions, Co-op Societies, and political freedom were 
Methodist preachers, “Methodism,” he says, “took the 
‘nobodies’ and made the most humble and hopeless ‘ some- 
body’,” while Lloyd George similarly declares, “The move- 
ment which improved the conditions of the working classes, 
in wages, hours, and labor, and otherwise, found most of its 
best officers and non-commissioned leaders, in men trained 
in institutions which were the result of Methodism.” 
Throughout the first half of the nineteenth century, while 
among the British working class the Established Church 
was continuously being held up to ridicule, the Trade Union 
movement was turning to the Methodists for many of its 
most effective leaders. 

How is it today in our own country? How much concern 
is manifested by the leaders of Methodism for the millions 
of workers in industry either indifferent to or alienated from 
organized religion? Does the Methodist Church today in 
the crowded factory areas of our great cities inhabited by 
people living on a low economic level maintain working-class 
churches? Or, is there a manifest trend toward retreating 
from such areas to suburban communities peopled by the 
upper middle class? Alert, as it is, to many of the inequities 
and injustices of the prevailing industrial order, does the 
Methodist Church have a formulated and declared plan for 
its reconstruction? The social action department of the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference has a definitely de- 
fined industrial program. What official ageney of the 
Methodist Church has an announced industrial program? 
When has the Methodist Church through any official agency 
conducted a conference for pastors and laymen for the 
understanding of and methods of solving such industrial 
problems as sub-standard wages, better housing of wage 
earners (e.g., coal miners), and mass unemployment? These 
are modern terms for issues with which John Wesley was 
deeply concerned—not merely in an abstract sense but in 
terms of discovering remedial agencies. 

The Methodist Social Creed! (Discipline, 1944, appendix, 
Chapter IV) is a significant social pronouncement. At cer- 
tain points it represents an advanced stand, but many of its 
statements are too general and need to be made much more 
specific. In numerous particulars it trails prevailing social 
legislation rather than advancing beyond it. In certain of 

(Turn to page 6) 
1 The Social Creed in leaflet form may be obtained from the 


Methodist Federation for Social Service for one cent per copy; 
75 cents per hundred. 
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Federation Activity in Annual Conferences 


New interest and activity continue to increase among 
Annual Conference groups. Steady progress is being made in 
expanding Federation membership and in underwriting sup- 
port on the quadrennial basis toward the $10,000 per year 
goal. On December 31 the calendar year closed with 1,233 
membership enrollments received since June 1, and subserip- 
tions totalling $6,463.50. In at least twenty-five Confer- 
ences definite promotional plans have been projected. A 
majority of the Conference groups have announced goals; 
others have not felt free to do so but are engaged in well 
planned promotional effort. Approximate results to date 
are reported below. The reports are approximate only—for 
one reason because in a number of cases membership sub- 
scriptions are being held by some District leaders until the 
canvas has been completed. The record as printed will be 
eorrected to date from month to month. Other Conferences 
will’ be added as groups within them enlist in our program 
of membership expansion. 


Announced Total 
Goal Membership Subscriptions 
New York East Conference $1,000 90 $631.50 
New York Conference 500 32 180.00 
New England Conference 500 35 243.00 
Northeast Ohio Conference 6500 82 307.00 
Ohio Conference 500 102 432.50 
Rock River Conference 500 67 483 .00 
So. Calif.-Arizona Conf. 500 93 464.50 
Detroit Conference 500 60 362.00 
California Conference 500 23 177.00 
Newark Conference 500 PHA 173.00 
Illinois Conference 500 37 183.00 
Michigan Conference a 12 119.00 
Genesee Conference 500 42 85.00 
Nebraska Conference 500 25 80.00 
Erie Conference Bie 43 196.00 
Northwest Iowa Conference 300 10 59.00 
Montana Conference 200 45 142.50 
Central New York Conf. 400 12 53.00 
Wyoming Conference ens 6 23.00 
Oregon Conference 200 9 72.00 
Northwest Indiana Conf. TE 32.00 
Missouri Conference 10 31.50 
Pacific Northwest Conf. 26 114.00 


Attention is again called to the action on the annual budget 
taken by the Executive Committee at its December 2 meet- 
ing: “ With confidence that the Annual Conference groups 
which have accepted quotas will continue their canvas until 
the full amounts have been subscribed, and that additional 


groups considering adopting the support quota plan will 


do so, a budget of $10,800 for the fiscal year, June 1, 1944— 
May 31, 1945, is approved subject to review at the next 
meeting of the Executive Committee.” If the budget is 
underwritten the Federation can go forward with an am- 
bitious program for the quadrennium. Otherwise, plans in 
prospect must be curtailed. 


In several Annual Conferences where in years past there 
have been active groups of Federation members no organized 
effort is as yet under way. It is earnestly hoped that in these 
Conferences concerned members will take it upon themselves 
to initiate Conference-wide promotion of Pi eeaton interests. 
A large group of members is not necessary in order to do 
this. Effort may be begun where there are not more than 
two or three interested members willing to take the initiative. 
As the number is increased, methods of promotion may be 
varied and expanded. 


__ Always when it is possible—and where is it not a possi- 


_bility—ministers ig to go ahead in expanding Federa- 


_ tion membership should associate with themselves, as a mini- 
mum, two or three lay men and women, and two or three 


po 


young people capable of leadership, 
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Just as in the social activity within early Methodism the 
response given to it by working people was extraordinary, 
so now, if men and women within organized labor are con- 
vinced that there is an organized movement within the 
Church bent on seeing things done in the area of the burning 
social issues of today, they will give eager response. How 
many pastors are aware that the Discipline of 1944 contains 
this action: “We... recommend that in every local church 
there shall be a committee to encourage the study of our 
Social Creed and to seek in every possible way to apply its 
principles”? (Par. 2010:20, page 558.) Here is Disci- 
plinary authorization for the formation in every local church 
of a committee of socially alert Christians whose first activity 
might well be the enlistment of a group of Regular Members 
($5 per year membership subscription) of the Methodist 
Federation for Social Service. In many churches such a 
group might readily become a center of new life and Chris- 
tian social activity within a community. Even as the Federa- 
tion during its thirty-seven years has been the spear-head 
social movement within Methodism, so such a social-study- 
and-action group (just this it might be called) could be made 
a spear-head movement in a socially uninformed and uncon- 
cerned community. 

Every Conference in Methodism has ministers, laymen, 
and youth who are deeply troubled in spirit concerning the 
relation of organized religion to the baffling social problems 
of today’s world. They want to see the Church more 
dynamically related to the struggle for social justice and 
righteousness. Will YOU be one to lead in setting up a 
Federation Committee in YOUR Conference to discover these 
men and women and enlist them in Federation membership 
as a significant means of achieving this end? If so write the 
Central Office asking for supplies. 


“the life that you lived before” 
(Continued from page 5) 
these particulars it stops short of the announced program 
of secular agencies. It says, “ We stand for the right of 
employees and employers alike to organize for collective 
bargaining and social action; protection of both in the exer- 
cise of their right; the obligation of both to work for the 
public good.” (Par. 8.) Industrial workers are convinced 
on the basis of the papal encyclicals, the pronouncements of 
the bishops, and the program of the National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference, that the Roman Catholic Church not only 
believes it to be the right but holds it to be the duty of labor 
to organize into unions and insist upon the policy of collee- 
tive bargaining. 

Labor is today making a bid for the ministry-of religion. 
It is becoming increasingly cognizant of its lack of ethical 
idealism and of its moral delinquencies. A growing number 
of its leaders evince genuine concern over evidences of cor- 
ruption within the movement. They are seriously asking 
whether the help of religion may not be needed to cure | 
the ills that threaten the moral integrity of the unions. All — 
of which represents the opening of a new door of oppor- — 
tunity to the Protestant Churches—the Methodist Church — 
among others. Is the Church prepared to enter this newly 
opened door? If not, why not? 

But there is another side to this whole matter. Looking 
to the future it is profoundly true that the Methodist Church — 
needs labor. Today the Church is big, prosperous, and con- 
scious of its organized strength. But the power of labor is 
inereasing rapidly. Its influence is growing in quar 
where that of the Church is decreasing. There is food 
thought leaders of the Church in these sentences fr 

article by Professor Harvey Seifert which is sum 
elsewhere in this issue: “ Secul rs recogn: 


port. Therein may li 
disaster for society.” 


See 
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DUMBARTON OAKS: Pro and Con 


(In our December issue was published a personal statement b 
Richard Morford on the Dumbarton Oaks Proposals with apacitie 
recommendations for revision. As a further service to our members 
as possibly contributing to the formulation of judgment we present 
herewith additional criticisms and positive suggestions of individuals 
and groups. Expressions of opinion and suggestions of change have 
oe ee sgh ae ae to speak. Soon it will be too late. 

ons shoulc e addressed he Secr S 
Washington, D, C.Waitor.) ed to the Secretary of State, 
Pro 


The New Republic—On the whole the plan seems to us 
a distinet improvement over the covenant of the League of 
Nations. It is so, first because the Soviet Union and the 
United States will be members from the beginning if it goes 
into effect, second because it embodies the declared inten- 
tion of those who are capable of using adequate force to 
do so promptly when the need arises and to act in unison, 
and third because it strips away as many as possible of 
the hampering inhibitions and formalities which might im- 
pede this action. It is a practical device, suited to the 
realities of the situation, rather than an idealistic dream 
put on paper... .” 

Federal Council of Churches of Christ in America.— 
“With all of [its] defects, the proposals do, however, have 
the great merit of providing for a continuing and virtually 
constant consultation of representatives of the great powers 
and of selected lesser powers under conditions which will 
subject what is done to the moral judgment of mankind. 
If the proposals envisage much that partakes of a military 
alliance, at least that military alliance is to be put into 
a setting which will permit public opinion to influence its 
evolution toward a more adequate general organization. That 
will, above all, require an alert and enlightened attitude by 
the peoples of the world. We believe that the proposed 
organization can be developed into one that will commend 
itself to the Christian conscience.” 

National Peace Council, England.—The Council “ accepts 
the necessity to sustain and develop for peace the coopera- 
tion which the Allied countries have attained in war and it 
recognizes as natural and indeed inevitable that around their 
association the new league of nations should be created. It 
agrees, moreover, that if the peace is to be genuine and 
enduring, it must provide guarantees against the recurrence 
of German and Japanese aggression as against the recurrence 
or development of aggression elsewhere.” 

Latin American Nations—‘“Nine Latin American nations 
have forwarded their ideas to the State Department on the 
proposed international security organization. They 
agree on the principle of the organization, and their sug- 
gestions are explained as directed toward building the most 
workable organization. The criticisms are principally 


directed at the Assembly, since this is the general body in 
which all participating nations would be represented. The 
Proposals limit the powers of this body to a consultative 
‘role in the decisions on applying sanctions to a potential 


aggressor and declaring war on an active aggressor... . 


The desire of the American Republics is to give the Assembly 
— Saleear power with the Security Council in voting 
privileges.”—From Washington, D. C., Dee. 30 (AP), in 
The New York Times. 


Con 


The New Republic—. . it must be added that the 
major task of safeguarding future peace is still to be 
attended to. ‘The negative application of force against 
criminals never yet created an organic society or prevented 
ivil war. Police power is necessary, but it is far from the 
le story. The big five must continue to remain friendly 
d must cooperate with each other in more positive activi- 
- They must refrain from exercising their power to 

nose who have less. bee a manage their 
‘airs democratically and in a way to provide 
human aspirations. They must help peoples less 
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advanced industrially, agriculturally or politically to build 
up their own strength and assume more responsibility. . . .” 
Lhe National Peace Council, England.—‘ The Council 
views with serious misgivings indications in the project from 
Dumbarton Oaks that a governing purpose of the plan is 
the maintenance of the collaboration of the United Nations 
as an alliance of the victors in war for the preservation 
of their hegemony in peace. The attempt to build a settle- 
ment on the continuing separation of the world into two 
groups of nations will prove, the Council believes, not a 
specific for peace but the almost certain prelude to a third 
world war. A true peace and a durable guarantee against 
the renewal of militant aggression demand alike the building 
of one world—the recognition of the fundamental unity of 
all the peoples and the achievement of an effective coopera- 
tion between them. The war policy of the Allies presup- 
poses the disappearance of Hitlerite Germany and Fascist 
Japan. Unless their peace policy presumes and actively 
encourages, the emergence of a democratic Germany and a 
democratic Japan, taking their place in a general common- 
wealth of peoples on the basis of an equality of rights and 
obligations, the sacrifices of the war are likely to be betrayed 
and the hope of peace to be vain. . . 

“The Council does not minimize the importance of the 
measure of agreement reached by the Four Powers at Dum- 
barton Oaks. . . . But the Council does not believe that 
a peace which has the elements of permanence in it can 
be built around a directorate of the Victorious Great Powers, 
utilizing an immense military and economic strength to 
secure submission to its will, however benevolent that will 
may be. The renunciation of national power and national 
sovereignty to the degree necessary to establish an effective 
system of international government remains a first condition 
of a valid peace. Moreover, the unity of the Great Powers— 
which is the crux of the present project—depends not so 
much upon any agreements for the use of force which they 
may come to at Dumbarton Oaks or elsewhere, but in their 
capacity to develop a common social purpose among them- 
selves and to serve it disinterestedly in the wider community 
of which they are a part... . 

“The Council regrets . . the marked subordination 
of the constructive to the coercive purposes of the organi- 
zation which is reflected in the omission of the Economic 
and Social Council from the ‘principal organs’ of the 
organization and in the proposal to define the functions of 
the inner Council solely in terms of military and legalistic 
conceptions of security . . [it] does not assume that 
a peace system can be made after this war—or indeed after 
any war—from which the deterrent elements are wholly 
excluded, but it is convinced that, unless the positive induce- 
ments to peace predominate in the settlement, the outcome 
is much more likely to be war than peace. . . . If our society 
cannot be so organized as to provide for men everywhere 
the essential securities—the assurance of a good, full and 
free life for themselves and their children—there will arise 
strains and stresses within and between nations which will 
sooner or later issue in war... .” 

Commonweal.—‘ The Dumbarton Oaks proposal is, indeed, 
a slightly decorated scheme for a power alliance which shall 
rule the world. . . . You have at the heads of the three 
principal allied nations men acutely aware of power, men 
convinced that power must play its great role in the gover- 
nance of the world. . Their natural bent would be 
toward thinking that only in their nations’ hands is the 
peace of the world safe. And—what is more—for the imme- 
diate future they are right. It tends to freeze a 
political pattern which, by the way—does not yet even 
exist: the pattern of a world in which Germany and Japan 


no longer count as powers and in which Great Britain, 


Russia and ourselves are in fact the only source of power. — 
It lacks not only the elasticity which any viable constitu- 
tional instrument must have, it is bare of the seeds of 


accommodation to change. . . .” 
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Social Issues in Today's World 


Political Life and Action 


WHAT HOPE FOR ECONOMIC PEACE? A large 
proportion of the people and an even larger proportion of 
the newspapers of the country seem oblivious to the fact 
that a war front exists in the U. S. A. as well as in Hurope 
and the Pacific. Almost invariably when the coming of 
peace is diseussed it is solely in terms of the cessation of 
military and naval hostilities. But if we are to think in 
terms of realities we must realize that there will be no peace 
in any actual sense until in addition to the end of physical 
combat there is also an end to economic warfare abroad and 
at home. Who ean discern in the plans of the Allied political 
leaders any sign of the ending of economie war? Or, coming 
closer to the domestic scene, who can discern any pronounced 
development of the spirit of economic peace in the discus- 
sions and plans of American “ big business” leaders? How 
many of our readers followed the discussions and conclusions 
of the recent international business conference held at Rye, 
New York? How far wrong was the Kilgore Committee of 
the Senate in characterizing it as “a gathering of broken- 
down European big businessmen” plotting the continuance 
of the cartel system? There has been in recent months no 
little outery against political imperialism, particularly on 
the part of Great Britain. Has it been accompanied by any 
evident degree of repentance on the part of economic im- 
perialists—no less numerous in the U. 8. A. than in Britain? 
What possible hope, under these conditions, for any real 
peace in the years ahead? Has not the Church an obliga- 
tion to entreat its members to think on these things and 
to act, as well as to pray for the end of military hostilities— 
lest prayers deteriorate into what may be little more than 
an emotionalized, sentimental verbalization ? 


NEW POPULARITY FOR “BUREAUCRATS.” — 
Among words that have come into greatly increased use in 
recent months, popularized by the presidential political 
campaign, and now on “ everyman’s” tongue, are “ bureauc- 
racy” and “bureaucrats.” They have suddenly become 
popular words. A case in point is the Iowa stockman who 
recently hastened to Washington to protest the proposed 
ceiling on livestock prices. He is reported to have said, 
“Tf these Washington bureaucrats impose a ceiling on cattle 
they can go to ’?; following with the threat, “T’ll 
send my 2,100 feeders to market half-finished, and other 
stockmen will do the same. How much will that increase 
the supply of beef?” The whole blame, this patriotic(?) 
citizen seemed 1o think, was to be assessed against the 
“ Washington bureaucrats,” without a thought given to the 


thousands of retail meat dealers, caught between the ceiling 


on meats and the exorbitantly high wholesale prices and 
forced out of business, or to the tens of thousands of white- 
collar workers for whom meat prices are already prohibitive. 
Not but what the cattle feeder has his difficulties, doubtless 
being obliged to buy corn and other grain for his cattle 
from neighbors at the current abnormally high prices. 

But to get back to the “bureaucrats.” In attacking that 
situation it might be well for this and other citizens to begin 
closer home where indignation is likely to have more influ- 
ence. That unemotional agency, the Bureau-of the Census, in 
reporting 155,000 governmental agencies in the United States 
lists among them 3,000 counties, almost 19,000 towns and 
townships, more than 16,000 municipalities, a few less than 
110,000 school districts, and more than 8,000 “special dis- 
tricts.” How many unproductive “bureaucrats,” whose 
services might be conveniently dispensed with, are included 
within this list? For of the total of “government” em- 
ployees drawing their pay from public treasuries there are 
3,168,000 persons on the payrolls of these state and local 
agencies. It is not conducive to peace of mind, we agree, 


_ to contemplate the fact that 3,335,000 persons are Federal 


be 


want to keep my faith, in myself, and what men are and in 


‘it has betrayed. In making this statement I do no mean 


employees. But is “everyman,” crying out against “ bu- 
reaucracy,” ready to vote for dismissing a major proportion 
of the 606,000 employees of the Navy Department—a large 
number of whom are civilians building ships in navy yards— 
or the majority of the 1,375,000 employees of the Army, 
many of whom also are civilians engaged in war tasks in 
widely scattered communities across the United States. At 
least, we suggest, before we contribute to the new popu- 
larity of these much used words, let us get our facts well 
in hand. 


QUICK ACTION NEEDED.—The 78th Congress expired 
without action on the Fair Employment Practice bills by 
either the House or the Senate, although the Senate bill had 
been favorably reported and was on the calendar of that 
body. It is of the utmost importance that new bills shall be 
introduced in both the Senate and the House early in the 
session of the 79th Congress and shall be vigorously sup- 
ported. Write your Senator and Congressman! In testify- 
ing before the Committee on Labor on June 7, 1944, Dr. 
Samuel McCrea Cavert, general secretary of the Federal 
Council of Churches, said, “The right of every citizen to 
work is so foundamental to human welfare and justice that 
any discrimination against any worker on account of race, 
creed, color, or national origin, seems to us a matter of high 
moral and spiritual significance and a great concern of the 
churches. ... When we are asking Negroes and other minori- 
ties equally with white to fight and die in defense of 
democracy on the battlefields of the world, we cannot, in 
good conscience, be indifferent to any denial of democratic 
rights in our life at home. And one of the most elementary 
aspects of interracial justice seems to us to be equal oppor- 
tunity for all workers to earn their daily bread. ... If we 
are really going to maintain a national life on a democratic 
basis, which permits us to pick up, let us say, Negroes out 
of their daily occupations and send them to Europe or the 
Pacific Islands to fight for our Nation we ought to be 
ashamed of ourselves if we discriminate against them on 
account of their color or their religion when we do not 
discriminate against them on that basis when it comes to 
asking people to fight and die for their country.” If these 
are your sentiments, write your Congressional representative 
without delay. 


SEVER RELATIONS WITH FRANCO SPAIN !This 
was the ringing e¢all sounded at a Madison Square Garden 
meeting in New York on January 2, sponsored by Nation 
Associates. As one of several widely known speakers, 
Bishop G. Bromley Oxnam said: “I desire the severance 
of all diplomatic relations with Franco Spain because I 


what we may be. The hands of democracy must be clean. 
I do not want the hands of democracy made foul by clasping 
the hand of fascism. My sons wear the uniform of this 
country, one with the crossed rifles of an infantry officer 
and the other with the cross of a chaplain, and I am eager 
that they may know and their comrades with them may 
know that this nation fights fascism not alone of German 
brand, but fascism wherever it lifts its head. Whatever 
may have been the necessities associated with the conquest — 
of Africa, they have long since passed. Let us have done — 
with the fascist as a people and-as a government... . I 
speak not only as a citizen but as a churchman. No church- 
man can accept the fascist without repudiating the Christ. — 
. . . Fascism is the utter repudiation of Christianity. I — 
would not. be true to myself if I did not add that whenever 
the church, in a blind endeavor to preserve its privileges — 
and its property, makes common cause with fascism, allies — 
itself with the great landlords and the military, it not only — 
repudiates its Christ but deserves the wrath of the masses 
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January 1945 


to attack a particular Church. It so happens it was the 
Roman Catholic Chureh in Spain. It was the Greek Church 
i pre-revolution Russia whose voice was too often that of 
the Czar rather than the voice of Christ. ‘And if if be 
Protestant bodies anywhere become more interested in the 
maintenance of the institutions of religion than in per- 
meating the community with the spirit of Christ and moving 
forward in those mighty endeavors that seek justice and 
the emancipation of man, then they will earn the rejection 
of the people who know that the Kingdom of God cannot 
be built upon foundations of injustice.” 


Social Witness and Evangelism 


(Continued from page 4) 


family are entirely happy, a family of strong tradition can 
set upon its growing members a mark which nothing will 
obliterate. It is hardly possible for the Church to gain 
sufficient access to the child or adolescent to effect very much 
unless it has the family and the school, but especially the 
family, as channels ofits influence. Today, with families 
detached from the Church and a community no longer con- 
sciously Christian or aspiring to be so, we often expect the 
school to do by itself what it is in fact quite powerless to do. 
This is a mistaken response to a true instinct; for, as we 
shall see, it shows appreciation of the vital point in the 
whole situation, but frustrates its own aim by excessive 
simplification. We cannot thus isolate the school, or any 
other ad hoe device for dealing with youth; but it is true that 
youth provides the key to our spiritual political campaign. 

The Christian principles from which we start require that 
we should approach the whole social problem and every part 
of it from the standpoint of the true interest of men and 
women as persons. Thus, for example, we shall agree that 
it is desirable to increase economic output to the maximum, 
because this increases the resources for fully personal life 
and the number for whom such a life becomes possible. If 
then it appears that the methods adopted to increase output 
are such as to stunt or distort the personality of those 
engaged in its production or to set up false human relation- 
ships between them the supreme end is being frustrated by 
the means chosen for its attainment. Maximum output is not 
a true end of human enterprise; the end is fullness of per- 
sonality in community; nothing economic is a true end. Con- 
sequently all economic methods and structures must be sub- 
ject to criticism on non-economic as well as on economic 
grounds. On economic grounds they must be tested by the 
question whether they are fully efficient or, in common speech, 
do they work? And this question must be asked of any 
improvement of them proposed on humanitarian grounds. 
But the other—the non-economic—question must be kept in 
view: does this economic method or structure either help 
or hinder the development of persons in community. 

Now when we approach the existing political, social, and 
economic order with that question in mind we are bound 
to reach the conclusion that some elements in it truly pro- 

mote that end, that some hinder it, and that much might be 
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on a very large scale, though there are many homes to which 
if cannot gain access in such a way as to make its influence 
very potent.... 

We need to establish such a social order that home, society, 
school, and industry are all in fact cooperating in the task 
of fashioning persons in community. Especially is there 
need to consider the educational influence of industry. It 
may be that great value will be found in works-schools; but 
the vital matter is that as far as possible the work itself 
should be interesting and that its social value should be 
brought home to those who do it. Great strides have been 
taken lately in the development of industrial welfare. But 
it is possible for this to be earried very far without any 
regard to those affected as persons. Sometimes we are told 
of admirable plans for welfare, with the remark appended 
that since these were adopted output has increased by 15 per 
cent. That creates the feeling that the worker is a specially 
intricate piece of machinery which runs best with a special 
lubricating oil called “ welfare.” But there are also accounts 
of improved efficiency resulting from measures designed to 
show the social significance of the work and so make the 
worker feel that he and his work are wanted. That is the 
supremely important point—especially with young folk—to 
make them feel that society has a use for them and a need 
of them, and at all costs to avoid the opposite feeling that 
eds have been born into a world which goes its way ignoring 
them. 

In most of the aims thus set forth, and conspicuously in 
connection with the point on which attention and energy are 
specially concentrated, the Church will work with all who 
share its immediate aims; but it will never conceal its own 
utimate aim—the fashioning of persons regarded as children 
of God in community, not only with one another, but with 
God made known in Christ. It will insist that only through 
fellowship with Him can men reach true fellowship with one 
another. The evangelistic purpose will never be out of mind 
and will often come into the forefront as the really govern- 
ing consideration. Yet the social witness and effort will not 
be undertaken or valued solely as preparation for this, but 
rather as obligatory in themselves; for to develop persons in 
community is the divine purpose and to carry this as far as 
we can is true obedience to God and service to Him. It is 
work which we ought to do for its own sake, and it opens 
the way to the work which is more distinctively, but not more 
genuinely the Church’s task. 

I fear it is true that the imaginary visitor from Mars with 
whom we started would at present find it hard to say what 
Christians in this country are aiming at. I urge that we 
should so organize and concentrate our energies that in the 
course of a few years he would say: ‘These people judge 
every subject first by personal qualities and personal rela- 
tionships; they are devoting themselves to the development 
of free and fully matured persons in living community with 
one another; and they do this because they are dominated 
by faith in God, who made men and women for free fellow- 
ship with Himself and therein with one another.” 

In parts of this program the Christian will work with 
non-Christians who share his convictions with regard to the 
next step to be taken. But he will also know that within 
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Significant Current Articles 


“A Philosophy for Post-War Pacifism ” 


If pacifism is to make its major contribution in this post- 
war world it must develop a coherent philosophy which will 
operate as a unity in theory and practice. This is the burden 
of an article by Walter George Muelder in the December issue 
of Fellowship, organ of F O R. A weakness of pacifism 
in the past has been a lack of such a philosophy. Much 
pacifist thought has been “ eclectic—a confusion of random 
bits of non-violent perspectives.” To be effective it must 
be something more than a collection of non-violent odds 
and ends. 

A first need is for the focus of pacifist attention to be 
shifted from the war and the immediate problems it has 
created to the total social process in constructive ways. 
“Religious pacifism in the immediate future must be thor- 
oughly revolutionary” in what is certain to be a revolu- 
tionary era. 

Proposed as constituent elements in the required philoso- 
phy are “the nature and character of God, the character 
of social groups and the social order, the nature of man, 
and the methods of social change—including the spiritual 
training of persons.” Religious pacifism should oppose dis- 
junctive philosophies with positive affirmation of the com- 
munitarian quality of human nature, the continuity of life 
with life, finding in religion cosmie and social solidarities 
which give reality to brotherhood and divine sonship. Prac- 
tical pacifism which emphasizes programs to the neglect of 
philosophy should recognize that theology and metaphysics 
are not in fact divorced from action. 


Professors of pacifism as a way of life in critical self- 
examination should resist the tendency to become “ one- 
cause ” fanatics; to be “peculiar” people; to convey the 
impression that they possess an “esoteric” knowledge; to 
group together as a “special cult or sect”; to evince 
“spiritual pride”; and to become “ doctrinaire.” 

Finally the conscience quickened with respect to war should 
be equally quickened on every other major social issue. 
There are numerous evidences that this is being accomplished. 
Pacifist concern is growing over conflicts of race, imperialism, 
labor-eapital relations and worker-employer problems, and 
other major social issues. As its future opens into wider 
and wider vistas and it penetrates farther into social chaos, 
deeper into the interior of man, and higher into ultimate 
spiritual power, religious pacifism must be “ fearlessly 
mystical, fearlessly practical, and fearlessly intellectual.” 


Class Constitution of General 


Conference =e, 


Writing in Motive for November, Prof. Harvey Seifert of 
Adrian College inquires concerning the proportionate repre- 
sentation of six principal occupational groups in the 1944 
General Conference of the Methodist Church, and makes sig- 
nificant comment on the findings. Here are the percentages 
in the General Conference compared with the population 
at large: 


Percentage of 


: TG, GC! U.S. 
Occupational Group laymen population 

Professional and semi-prof. workers 50.2 7.4 

Proprietors and managers : 33.8 8.3 

Clerical and sales workers 12.5 16.6 

- Craftsmen and foremen . -8 11.2 

: Operatives, service workers, and laborers — 8 387.4 

_ Farmers ; eg -2 1.1 18.3 

Not classified f a 58: -8 


There were more than fifty managers and company officials, 
but not one union labor leader. There were four times as 
many proprietors and managers as in the general popula- 
tion but only one forty-seventh as many of their less skilled 
employees; seven times as many professional people but only 
one-seventeenth as many farmers. On this showing it seems 
obvious that the words of professional and managerial per- 
sons constitute a heavily disproportionate element in the 
voice of the Church; those of farmers and industrial workers 
an element so small as to be only a whisper. The voice of 
the Church cannot be said to be the voice of the people— 
that is, all classes of the people. 

Does this condition hold in all of the bodies of the Church 
from the General Conference down to the local church 
boards? Professor Seifert seems to believe that it does. 
(One factor, apparently, he does not give due consideration— 
the difficulty of farmers and industrial workers accepting 
election as lay delegates because of inability to leave their 
work for the required length of time. If this factor could 
be eliminated, to what extent could the condition be 
changed?) Does the condition indicate that the Church 
tends to evaluate spiritual attainment and administrative 
efficiency and high socio-economic position as synonymous? 
Must not the Church learn to dismiss extraneous considera- 
tions of social standing and to select church leadership on 
the basis of true spiritual merit? 

Some significant obvious results are pointed out by Dr. 
Seifert: (1) Early Methodism’s mission to industrial workers 
is being taken over today by the pentecostal sects which give 
a prominent place to workers in their official groups; 
(2) Church pronouncements become paternalistic in char- 
acter rather than participant—they are made “ by those out- 
side the labor group on behalf of that group”; (3) it is 
easier to give a nationalistic meaning to the weasel words 
“God has a stake in this struggle” when those speaking 
themselves have a considerable stake in the status quo. 

The conduct of the Church in the matter under discussion ; 
is in striking contrast with that of secular agencies such as | 
Social Welfare Councils and Community Chests. | 


“Tt Is Democracy ” 


So declares Sir Charles Trevelyan, distinguished English 
educator, writing in Soviet Russia Today for October, 1944, 
of Russia. Trevelyan has held numerous important educa- — 
tional offices, including that of President of the London 
Board of Education. English and Americans are fighting 
for freedom—hoping for a free world, to use the words of 
the Atlantic Charter “which will afford assurance to all men 
in all lands that they may live their lives in freedom from 
fear and want.” If our Russian ally is only a Slavonic 
replica of Teutonic barbarism and tyranny—Stalin a dic- 
tator whose name is to be coupled with those of Hitler and 
Mussolini—wherein is to be found the common cause of the 
allied nations? This assumption which has been widely — 
made, Trevelyan declares, has no adequate basis. Stalin is 
a powerful ruler, but so are Churchill and Roosevelt. ‘They 
derive their power in this time of war from the ople in 
their lands and the people’s representatives in P nt 
and Congress. Yet who claims that Britain and t 
States have ceased to be demoeracie 
Beatrice Webb’s refutation of the « 
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nates: Britain is a limited democracy; so is Russia. The 
extraordinary powers of Stalin, it is granted, are of longer 
standing than those of his compeers, for the USSR “has 
been expecting the assault of a combifatién of capitalist 
nations . . . ever since 1922... . The strength of the execu- 
tive power in the hands of the rulers was therefore on a 
war footing of absolutism for a longer period than with us. 
But ... (no) sensible democrat regards himself as a serf 
because Parliament, Congress, or Supreme Soviet has ceded 
great authority to the chosen ruler.” 

Concerning the workings of the popular assemblies in 
Soviet Russia as evidence of democracy Trevelyan again 
quotes Beatrice Webb, “The USSR is the most inclusive 
and equalized democracy in the world.” He continues, 
“From one end of the Union to the other in local assemblies 
up to the Supreme Soviet the people govern themselves. 
They have freedom of choice of their representatives. For 
the All-Union Supreme Soviet every man and woman from 
Minsk to Vladivostok, and from Archangel to Samarkand, 
has a vote which is east by ballot.” 

Another type of evidence of democracy is found by the 
writer of the article in the racial equality which everywhere 
prevails. There are many races speaking many tongues, in 
various stages of development, yet all are equal. “No man 
may taunt another with his race. The man who struck a 
Jew, the innkeeper who excluded a Negro from his hotel, the 
sahib who kicked an Indian would in the USSR be liable to 
spend the next year or two in prison. Racial equality is for 
the first time a reality.” 

A test of the quality of democracy is quite as much to be 
found, argues Trevelyan, in the way in which the everyday 
events of people’s lives are ruled in the home, the factory, 
and the village community, as in the way affairs of the 
national state are dealt with. “In the USSR, every-day 
affairs are entirely in the hands of the people themselves. 
There are no superior classes. The only people are the work- 
ers and the peasants and they decide everything. . . . In the 
working-class buildings . . . the inhabitants choose a Com- 
mittee of Management who look after the building, collect 
the rents, settle disputes, allocate the rooms. It is the same 
with life in the factory. . . . The collective farms (of which 
there are 140,000 involving 120 million people) are com- 
munities managed by the agricultural democracies of the 
Soviet villages. . . . The Committees control the whole life 
of the community, regulate the production, decide on the 
crops, sow and reap, buy and sell the livestock . . . in fact 
regulate the whole life. . . . It is possible that democracy in 
the workshop and the village is as important as democracy 
in parliamentary elections.” 

Concluding, Trevelyan says, “There are still too many 
persons in our midst ill-disposed to the USSR. . . . The essen- 
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countries.” This explains, it is suggested, the long con- 
tinued opposition to de Gaulle and the present crisis in 
Belgium, Italy, and Greece. The Americans and the British, 
he admits, are fighting a military conflict against the Axis 
aggressors but this to de Gaulle and his followers is not in 
itself enough, for they are enlisted in a social revolution 
against a class that they regard as traitors to the interests 
of the masses of the people. Within France itself the 
middle class, with many exceptions, stood with Pétain and 
collaborated with the Germans. Much of this spirit of 
“ Darlanism,” he believes, persists even now in the United 
States. “It was only in the spring of 1944 that America 
declared officially that she did not intend to deal with Pétain 
and Laval; and, until the eve of liberation, the hope persisted 
in certain circles in the United States that there would be 
formed in France a government devoted to the interest of 
the owning class.” 


The Federation Mailbag 


Friends: Enclosed please find renewal of my membership for 
one more year. I do not expect to live the year out for I 
am 82 and in ill health. I only wish I could give real help to 
such an organization. Strange that we boast of being a 
Christian people and cling as we do to the profit system, for- 
bidden by God and cursed by his prophets. I send every copy 
of the BULLETIN, after reading it, to some acquaintance whom 
I think may be able to grasp its message. The Lord bless your 
work.—Alice A. Tollefson, Iowa. 


Gentlemen: I enclose my check. I only wish I could do a 
great deal more. Accept my best wishes for the New Year, 
with the fervent hope that world chaos may be diminished and 
light shed on the road to peace. I am not able to divest 
myself of the feeling of responsibility—the responsibility of the 
so-called ‘‘Christian’’ nations for what has come to pass. Why 
must we lag so far behind in morals and ethics when we are 
so advanced scientifically? The apparent unawareness of so 
many of our people that we are not only in a war, but in a 
social revolution throughout the world, is a constant source of 
amazement to me. Often I think we are far from being worth 
the sacrifice of our brave and valiant soldiers. May God have 
mercy on our guilty souls; for we have ‘‘sown to the wind’’; 
and they are ‘‘reaping the whirlwind.’’—Anne Wakely Jackson,. 
Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Both my wife and I are heartened by the 
BULLETIN and by the Federation. You are going in absolutely 
the right direction, and it strengthens our faith in Methodism 
to know it has such an organization. I will go further and 
say that if our Church loses the vision which undergirds the 


_tial thing is a rising tide of real knowledge of the third great 


; Federation I for one will be obliged to part company with it. 
democracy that has now joined Britain and America.” 


and seek some group that has such vision—Huston C. Smith. 


. “ We See Ourselves Through French 
; Eyes ” 


More or less of mystery has surrounded General de Gaulle 
and the American and British attitude to him. Why, for 
so long, reluctance to grant recognition to his leadership ? 
Why did Darlan and Giraud, intimates of Pétain, for long 
“enjoy so much greater confidence? Why so much heed to 
| them and so little to de Gaulle? These are questions that 
‘troubled the minds of many Americans. Interesting 
light comes from the French press as reported recently 
Harold Callender, New York Times correspondent, par- 
ularly from an article appearing on December 26 in the 


Our Constitutional Freedoms, Robert E. Cushman. 
Pamphlet, 32pp. (Public Affairs Committee, 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. 10 cents.) First of a series on Basic 
American Concepts. The author is president of the Ameri- 
can Political Science Association and professor of govern- 
ment at Cornell University. Professor Cushman has suc- 
ceeded in producing in clear, simple English an interesting, 
informative and non-provocative discussion of freedom of 
religion, of speech and press, of assembly and petition, end 
the means of protection eee ene Byer oe 
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Reconversion—the Job Ahead, J. A. Livingston. (Public 
Affairs Pamphlet No. 94, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, New York. 10¢.) An 
informative discussion of what reconversion means and the 
problems that are involved. 


People, Church and State in Modern Russia, Paul B. Anderson 
(The Macmillan Company, New York, $2.00.) A book which 
throws real light on religion in Russia and the relation between 
the Soviet state and the Orthodox Church. A secretary of the 
International Committee, Y.M.C.A., Mr. Anderson, went to 
Russia from Finland in 1917, and for years as managing editor 
of the Russian Y.M.C.A. Press and in other capacities was in 
close touch with Russia and its people of all types in Church 
and state. The book was written at the behest of the Religious 
Book Club of London. In his first chapter Mr. Anderson 
deplores the lack of an authentic history of religion in Russia 
and the consequent widespread ignorance concerning Russian 
religion. The picture usually drawn, he feels, has been too 
black; the impression generally prevailing that even before, and 
particularly since, the Revolution ‘‘religion was dead and the 
Church but a living corpse,’’ erroneous. There are leaders of 
the Orthodox Church who are men of great ability and influence; 
since the outbreak of war the churches have been crowded with 
worshippers; and both before and since 1917, the author 
asserts, ‘‘the Church and its entire outlook on life has con- 
tributed not a little to government policy at home and abroad.’’ 
Signs have been few of any positive favor given the Church 
by the Soviets, while there has been authentic evidence of 
religious oppression. Yet, on the other hand, the government 
in 1931 established a Commission on Cults to supervise religious 
matters in the Soviet Union, gave formal recognition (1927) 
of Metropolitan Sergius as head of the Orthodox Church, and 
has since evidenced in various ways increasing appreciation of 
the Church as a bearer and builder of culture. Under the 
severe legal restrictions governing religious activities, which 
are cited in some detail (Chap. II), there has been a decrease 
in local parish churches from about 50,000 in 1917 to less than 
10,000 in 1938. Legally nothing is permissible save ‘‘ conduct 
of worship,’’ and instruction in religion is expressly prohibited 
although ‘‘private’’ religious instruction of children in groups 
of not more than three is now permitted under the law. How- 
ever, Mr. Anderson finds it is a mistake to judge the situation 
in terms of the understanding, experience, and practices of 
religion in the Western nations, particularly because of the 
unique character and quality of the Orthodox liturgy and 
rites. To the Russian people the sacraments are the channels 
for the outpouring of the Spirit; ‘‘stripped to the only ele- 
ments permitted by law—conscience and celebration of the 
sacraments—the Russian Church makes bold to say that this 

-is sufficient; the knowledge of God has been kept alive, and 
the power and love of God have been made manifest even to 
those who do not believe.’’ Having freedom of the cult leaders 
of the Church say sincerely that their ‘‘word is not bound.’’ 

For lack of space we pass over the author’s setting forth 
of the negation of religion in the Marxist ideology and the 
relentless struggle of the Communist party against it (Chap. 
IV); the story in some detail of the resistance of the Church 
with its important documentation (Chap. V); the account—of 
the liberalization of the anti-religion policy during the period 
1925-27, and the return to a ‘‘vengeful and brutal attack by 
militant atheism on all institutions of religion’’ during the 
years of convulsion, 1927-32 (Chap. VI); the description of 
the systematic, persistent anti-religious activities of the Godless 
Society—which reached its apex about 1934 (Chap. VII); and 
the discussion of the relation of the Patriarchal Church to other 
Churches (Chap. VIII). In Chapter IX Mr. Anderson turns 
to a consideration of Russia during the present war. The 
immediate effect of the war’s outbreak upon the Orthodox 
Church was confirmation of the sense of obligation to share in 
the struggle. The sense of the identity of the Church with 
the whole Russian people was quickened and found strong 
expression. In turn the loyalty of the Church was fully recog- 
nized by the government; it was not only permitted to hold 
services but ‘‘its task was facilitated by the opening of addi- 
tional churches; the state had no hesitancy or difficulty ‘‘in 
keeping step with both people and Chureh.’’ In 1943, the 
government acceded to the calling of a Council to elect a 
Patriarch (request had been pending since 1926) and Sergius 


was elected and elevated to the title of Patriarch of Moscow 


and of All-Russia. A special office of liaison between state 
and Church has reputedly been set up. The Patriarch hag 
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announced his intention to open a higher theological institute 
and several seminaries. It is not likely, Mr. Anderson believes, 
that the Orthodox Church will again become a state Church. 
‘‘It desires to be, and feels itself to be, the Church of the 
Russian people, not the Church of the Soviet state.’ 

The final chapter of the book is entitled ‘‘A Christian Basis 
for Cooperation with Russia.’’ The first element in the answer to 
the question, Can Christians Cooperate with the Soviets?, is the 
indisputable fact that ‘‘many millions of Christians are now 
already working with the Soviets.’’ This adaptation to Soviet 
conditions could not have occurred if earnest Russian Christian 
leaders ‘‘had not been seeking solutions to Russia’s problems 
contemporaneously with the searchings of agnostics. . . . 
Many of the Christians went through the same school of thought 
and experience as the agnostics. . . The Christian thinkers 
generally discovered greater evidence of truth and a surer path 
to the good life in the teachings of the Church on God, on 
man, and on human society, while accepting much of the 
dialectic method of Marxist philosophy. ’’ 

There are some generally accepted principles on which the 
people of the Western democracies and the people of Russia 
are united—The Atlantic Charter and the ‘‘Four Freedoms.’’ 
‘‘In fact, the Soviet people might well say that . [these] 
really belonged to them before they were caught up by the 
West, for they are quite largely covered in Articles in the 
Soviet Constitution.’’ Herein, it would seem, are elements of 
common ground and purpose on which we may stand unitedly. 
Mr. Anderson does not gloss over the fact that some of the 
freedoms in the Soviet Constitution are conditional: that they 
are granted ‘‘in order to strengthen the socialist system’’; that 
it is implied that they may not be used ‘‘in general.’’? How- 
ever, he continues, ‘‘do not the Soviet atheists say that religious 
freedom does not really exist in the West, and cannot exist, 
because of the excessive influence of ‘capital’ in the Church?’’ 
Another factor is the degree or measure in which our ideals 
are expressed in common practice. We talk of things as if 
they existed in fact as well as in idea. ‘‘Soviet Russia is more 
socialist, and Britain and the U.S.A. are more capitalist; but 
neither England nor the U.S.A. is a purely capitalist nor is 
the U.S.S.R. a purely socialist state.’? In this is not a cause 
for confusion but is evidence of common ground uniting us. 

More definitely in the realm of religion there are things 
that unite as well as elements that separate. Elements such 
as work, leisure, universal education and race equality, pro- 
vided for in the Soviet Constitution are increasingly being 
considered by Western Christians as being elements of a 
Christian social order. Herein is a broad zone of agreement. 
“*But when we ascribe to the Christian social order such con- 
ceptions as God, the Holy Spirit, sin and salvation, the 
Marxists object and begin to emphasize historical materialism, 
the omnipotence of science, the absolute earthliness of human 
life. . . . In these higher realms of conviction and faith, cor- 
relation is nil for the simple reason that in Communist doctrine 
there is no God, sin or salvation.’? 

The author quotes Berdyaeff as pointing out two basic points 
on which Communist teaching and Christian teaching differ: the 
teaching on God, and the teaching on man. Christian teaching 
of man as the child of God, in his origin, his life on earth, and 
his final destiny, and therefore the relations between men that 
of brothers, sons of a common Father, the Marxists characterize 
as ‘‘jargon.’’ They hold that human relationships are deter- 
mined by economic conditions; that scientific ordering of human 
life will bring about human relationships equivalent to what 


Christians mean by brotherhood; and that no man is a final 


value in himself, but only in the collective. The implication 
of this is ‘‘that the Christian doctrine of man is based on 


excessive selfishness, and on individualism setting itself up as 
a standard of value.’? A Russian Orthodox saying, long ante- — 
dating the Soviets—‘‘is to the effect that man may perish alone — 


but can be saved only with all other men.’’ 


patible views can be reconciled “in. actual life.’? Finally, in — 


answering the question as. 


to be humble in 
from the other.” 


